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THE HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL 



ENGLISH TEACHERS' COLUMN 



[The purpose of this column is to afford high school 
teachers and the instructors in the University an opportunity 
to exchange experiences, information, and opinion regard- 
ing the teaching of English. Contributions are encouraged 
and questions about any phase of English teaching are in- 
vited. The Freshman English staff in the University will be 
glad to serve high school teachers of English in any way 
it can through this column of the Journal. What problems 
of English teaching are giving you most concern? Have you 
tried any special methods or devices that have proved suc- 
cessful? Questions and contributions for this column should 
be addressed directly to the editor of the Journal. — The 
Editor.] 



THE FRENCH ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
COMPOSITION 

"AS soon as an American teacher comes into 
-**■ direct contact with the French educational 
system, he marvels at the large place writing holds in 
the schools and their routine life. First, it matters 
not in what classroom a small boy may be seen, he is 
never without his general notebook, in which he re- 
cords all assignments, all problems, all experiments, 
all quotations to be learned, all geographical and his- 
torical notes and maps, as well as many special exer- 
cises; and the language he employs in this work is 
carefully marked and graded by the teacher. In the 
second place, compositions are numerous. From the 
time the boy is regarded as mature enough to think 
consecutively, he prepares compositions at regular in- 
tervals. In some classes he writes two short exercises 
a week; in others, one more formal piece each week; 
and still in others, a longer piece every two weeks 
with shorter exercises every three or five days. In 
the elementary primary schools, even up to the time 
the boy is thirteen or fourteen years old, the shorter 
themes once or twice a week seem to stand in great 
favor. These vary in length, usually, from a hundred 
and fifty to four hundred words — they are rather 
longer than the average American daily theme — and 
the less frequent, longer compositions range ordi- 
narily from six hundred to fifteen hundred words. 
Then, in the upper grades, there are, in addition many 
papers in history, civics, philosophy, and literature. 
So it may be seen that a boy is provided with much op- 
portunity to write. It is, in fact, scarcely an exag- 
geration to say that he writes all the time. In any 
event, his practice is so continuous that he sooner or 
later comes to do the work in a perfectly normal 
frame of mind, just as he performs his other school- 
day labors. 

"The volume of required writing, however, is re- 



garded as less important than its quality. If a boy 
thinks and writes poorly, he is looked upon as an un- 
fortunate who deserves either pity or contempt. If, 
on the other hand, he is able to think and write skill- 
fully, he is held in great honor by his teachers and his 
classmates. And this interest in ability to write is 
evident outside the recitation room. Authors of 
books and articles discuss the perils of the pure mother 
tongue as seriously as if they were dealing with a 
question of ethics or of grave national policy. Par- 
ents, I found when I was securing composition for 
the purposes of this book, are usually desirous of 
preserving the written work of their children. More- 
over, when pupils distinguish themselves in examina- 
tions — which in France are always largely a matter 
of composition — they receive prizes and public men- 
tion very much as if they were the winners of athletic 
trophies. Now I would not have anyone make the 
hasty inference that intellectual contests are substi- 
tuted for athletics. The French boy loves the open 
just as much as the American boy does, and outdoor 
sports are steadily taking a larger place in school 
life. But the ideal of writing well has been held up 
before the schoolboy so long, and with such serious- 
ness, that he attaches more importance to ability of 
this kind than the average American boy could at 
present be led to comprehend." — Prof. R. W. Brown, 
How the French Boy Learns to Write (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press; $1.25). 



THE LATIN COLUMN 



THE CLASSIC REVIVAL 

' I V HE following extract from a letter of Dean A. 
•■■ F. West of Princeton University will be of in- 
terest to those who believe in the value of the classics 
in the high school curriculum as well as in college. 

CINCINNATI SETS EXAMPLE IN PROVIDING FOR A 
GENERAL EDUCATION 

To the Editor of the New York Times : 

"Greek has been restored to the curriculum of the 
Montclair (N. J.) High School, and a large increase 
in the Latin enrollment is reported from the Scott 
High School in Toledo, Ohio, and from the German- 
town High School in Philadelphia. -So far, so good. 
Still better news comes from Cincinnati, where, after 
two years of preparation, the city has established a 
six-year classical high school in Walnut Hills, with 
provision for from eight hundred to one thousand 
pupils. The curriculum will be based mainly on train- 
ing in the classics, history, mathematics, and the sci- 



